EEMINISCENCES

to use such an expression, which were started as it
went its way, and claimed a right to belong to it and to
shelter themselves under its authority. The women
who really led the American movement had no purpose
in their minds hut the one purpose of obtaining for
women in general the right to be citizens, the right to
vote at elections, and the right to maintain themselves
as men could do. While I was observing the move-
ment in America, English women had already acquired
the right to be elected members of school boards, and
people here had absolutely ceased to find anything ridic-
ulous in the idea that an educated woman should sit at
such a board on terms of equality with Lord Lawrence
or Professor Huxley. I knew Mrs. Julia Ward Howe
in Boston, New York, and afterwards in London, and I
think all those who knew her as well as I did, will say
that they had never met a more educated, a more ac-
complished, a more thoughtful, and a more reasonable
woman. Mrs. Ward Howe is only one of many women
who had equal claims to stand up as leaders of the
American movement, and unless we are to go back to
the old-fashioned ideas, long happily exploded from
civilisation, that the only fitting occupation in life for
woman is to knit stockings, or to cook vegetables, or to
strum on the piano, there can be no excuse for the sug-
gestion that the great movements of education and of
public life should be denied the assistance and the
co-operation and the guidance of such women. The
Woman's Eights movement had its baptism of fire in
the form of ridicule long ago, and it has survived it,
and survived, too, most of the extravagances and the
frenzies which at one time associated themselves with
its progress.

During my earlier visits to America a singular kind
288hows, if I may he allowed
